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The custom of these primitive people was 
very marked in regard to their care of the tem- 
poral affairs of their members. Many instances 
occur where matters of a purely private and per- 
sonal nature, relating to the estate, condition 
and character of individuals, are made the sub- 
ject of their meetings’ consideration and action. 
In the records of their subordinate meetings 
particularly, do these occur; which circum- 
stances would render a general or unrestricted 
exhibition of their manuscripts manifestly im- 
proper,—and hence the specimens of their 
Minutes which are here selected, are such as 
can by no possibility injure or wound any, who 
may, by descent or otherwise, be connected with 
those persons named therein. 

The subject of marriages, involving the deli- 
cate and important questions of the legitimacy 
of children and descent of estates, at a very early 
period engaged the most serious attention of the 
Quakers; as, according to the law of Kugland, 
marriages ‘might be adjudged void when so- 
Jemnized without license or publication of banns 
in the church of the parish.”’ 

The opposition of the sect to all alliance or 
affinity with the established church, induced it 
in this matter to take a stand that was bold and 
difficult to be maintained ; and in no particular 
have they manifested a more distinct and de- 
termined position. 

In 1652, George Fox issued a paper advising 
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Friends about to be married “ that they might 
lay it before the faithful in time, before any 
thing was concluded, and. afterwards publish it 
in the end of the meeting, or in a market, as 
they were moved thereto. And when all things 
were found clear, being free from all others, and 
their relations satisfied, they might appoint a 
meeting on purpose for the taking of each other 
in the presence of at least twelve faithful wit- 
nesses.” 

In 1661, a Quaker marriage was brought to 
the test of a legal tribunal in England, and the 
Judge, (Archer, of Nottingham Assize,) instruct- 
ed the jury favorably to its validity, saying, 
that “there was a marriage in Paradise when 
Adam took Eve and Eve took Adam, and that 
it was the consent of the parties that made a 
marriage.” The verdict of the jury established 
the validity of the marriage in question. 

In no particular does the Society appear to 
have exercised greater caution and care, than 
in that of their marriages; requiring two or 
three applications to as many meetings, so as to 
ensure publicity of intentions, and to guard 
against all things that might, in their quaint 
style, “‘ be contrary to the order of truth,” or 
bring discredit on their membership. 

In the old manuscript records of the Maryland 
Friends, numerous instances are found of their 
proposals of marriage,—one of which, in 1678, 
may be given as a curious specimen, viz: 

“Obadiah Judkins and Obedience Jenner, 
acquainted this meeting, and also the women’s 
meeting, with their intentions of coming together 
as husband and wife, according to the order of 
truth; now inasmuch as the young woman is 
but lately come forth of England, and Friends 
noe certaine knowledge of her, the advice of the 
men and women’s meeting is that they forbeare, 
and proceed noe further till certificate be pro- 
cured out of England from the meeting where 
she last belonged unto, of her being cleere from 
others, and as to the manner of her life and con- 
versation, and so the truth may be kept cleere in 
all things; both the partys being willing to sub- 
mit to the same, and also to live apart in the 
mean time.” 

Among the earliest “testimonies” of the 
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Quakers, their objection to oaths is prominent ; 
and as a consequence they encountered great 
difficulties in many particulars. Their efforts 
were continuous to be relieved from the dis- 
abilities they encountered as witnesses, admin- 
istrators of estates, guardians of orphans, Xc. 

In 1673, Wm. Penn addressed a letter to 
Friends in Maryland in which he says, “ it fell 
to my lot to manage your concerns with the At- 
torney General of the Colony and the Lord 
Baltimore, about oaths,”—and gave some advice 
in relation to the matter. 

In May, 1674, a petition was presented from 
certain Quakers to the upper house of Assembly of 
Maryland, asking to be relieved from the ne- 
cessity of taking oaths, and that they be allowed 
to make their “ yea, yea, and nay, nay;” if they 
break which that they suffer the same punish- 
ment as they do who break their oaths or swear 
falsely. 

The petition was not acted on at this time. 

In 1688, Lord Baltimore was pleased to issue 
a proclamation to dispense with oaths in testa- 
mentary cases; which was gratefully acknow- 
ledged in an address from the Friends’ Quarter- 
ly Meeting at Herring Creek, on the 7th of the 
9th month, 1688. 

In 1702, (chap. 1, sec. 21,) an act was passed 
which fully relieved the Quakers of this diffi- 
culty. 

Subsequent to this period, the favor of both 
the Home and Provincial Governments was 
manifested towards Friends, which they repaid 
with a grateful loyalty. 

Tradition relates that for many years it was 
customary to reserve seats for the Provincial 
Governor and his suite on the raised benches or 
forms, called the “ Preacher’s Gallery,” which 
they occupied at times during the sessions of the 
Yearly Meetings. 

The General or Yearly Meetings had from 
their commencement been in the habit of en- 
quiring into the state of the Society at large, 
and requiring reports from the subordinate 
meetings, touching various matters, both spir- 
itual and temporal. These reports, as may be 
supposed, were of an irregular character; each 
meeting reporting on such subjects as happened 
to attract its attention. A remedy for this was 
found by instituting a set of questions, which 
the lower meetings were required to answer, thus 
ensuring uniformity of subject, if not similarity 
of reply. These questions have been altered 
from time to time, but the Friends of the pres- 
ent day may recognize in the following set of 
queries, the original and rude foundation on 
which has been reared the more polished struc- 
ture of modern phrase. This list was adopted 
by the Yearly Meeting in 1725, and is copied 
from the Manuscript Records. 

«1. Are all careful to keep meetings, both 
weekly, first days and monthly, comeing in good 
time, and bringing forth their families? 
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“2. Are all careful to keep out of sleep and 
drowsiness in time cf meeting ? 

“3. Doe those that have children train them 
up in the nurture and fear of the Lord, restrain- 
ing them from vice, wantoness, and keeping 
company with such as would teach them vain /o- 
tions and corrupt ways of this world to the mis- 
spending of their precious time and substance ? 

“4, Are all careful to keep their word and 
pay their just debts and contracts in due time? 

«5. Whether any differences among Friends, 
are they speedily ended, otherwise refer them- 
selves to two or more honest Friends, and if they 
cannot end the same, then refer them to the 
Men’s Meeting ? 

“*6§. Doe none commence or defend any suit 
of law, except such have the advice of the Men’s 
Meeting ; but those that defend may give their 
appearance or sue for a Bond on a just debt? 

“7, Are all careful to keep up their antient 
and christian testimony against tithes, Priest’s 
wages, repairing of their houses, called churches, 
or any other ceremony of that nature? 

“8. Have all Friends been advised to make 
their wills and testaments, and have them well 
attested? 

“9. Is there no tattlers, tale-bearers, busy 
bodys medling themselves with other men’s 
matters which they are not concerned with, 
which tends to strife and discord among breth- 
ren? 

“10. Doe all keep to plainness of speech ? 

“11. Doe all keep out of superfluity of meet, 
drink, and apparel at all times ? 

“12. Doe all keep out of y* abuse of smoak- 
ing and chewing tobacco att all times; and doe 
none use it but such as can render a reason the 
good they receive by it and loss they sustain for 
want of it, and that such observe convenient 
time and place for it? 

“13. Doe none practice any clandestine way 
of trade which is to the dishonour of truth, 
which the testimony of truth is already given 
forth against ? 

“14. Is care taken and Friends advised that 
none too nearly (related) proceed in collateral 
marriages, and that none marry within the third 
degree of affinity and the fourth degree of con- 
sanguinity according to former advice ? 

“15. Whether there is any masters of trade 
that want apprentices or children of Friends to 
be put forth, that they apply themselves to the 
Monthly Meetings before they take those that 
are not Friends, or put forth their children to 
such ? 

“16. Whether have the children of the poor 
due education so as to fitt them for necessary 
employment ? 

“17. Whether there is any fatherless oF 
widows that want necesearys, yea or nay, and if 
any want are they supplied ? 

“18. Doe Friends every where behave them- 
selves orderly both in their converse and com- 
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merce, so as to answer the witness of God with 
them with whom they are concerned ?” 

The subject of using tobacco had been acted 
on in 1705, when an advice was issued against | 
its immoderate use, and Friends were admon- 
ished in relation thereto. 
thus we again escaped, and riding through West 
Chester to White Stone ferry, we crossed to Long 
Island. At West Chester lay great numbers of 
Refugees. We passed their guards peaceably, 
liberty having been obtained of their command- 
ing officer. It was supposed that above one 
hundred Friends crossed here to attend the 
Yearly Meeting. 


“‘ During the last two days, we passed through 
a fine country almost uninhabited ; houses empty, 


(To be continued.) 


——<8 


For Friends’ Review. 
NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 
NO. XIII. 
Diary of his Journey to Rhode Island Resumed. 


“On the 22d we expected to pass Croton 
River at a bridge, it being the American lines, 
where Col. Green (who commanded the Fort at 
Red Bank) had been stationed. He had been 
very indulgent in allowing Friends to pass and 
repass: but two nights before this he was sur- 

rised in his bed by Delancy, colonel of the 
Refugees, and murdered ina most barbarous man- 
ner, with many of hismen. The new comman- 
der would not suffer us to pass; so we had to 
turn and go twenty miles round. In the course 
of the day so many had joined us from various 
parts as to increase our company to between 
fifty and sixty Friends. Travelling between the 
British and American lines had become so dan- 
gerous, that Friends chose for several to be to- 
gether, but this company being so large, it 
tended to alarm the people, and produced greater 
sufferings than otherwise might have happened. 
We reached Harrison’s purchase, near the white 
Plains, and eight of us lodged at the widow 
Field’s.* On the 23d a number of robbers went 
from house to house, early in the morning, and 
took Friends’ horses, saddles, &e. About 20 
were driven by the door while we were at break- 
fast. They took the beasts of two women who 
had come to join our company, but ours remain- 
ed undiscovered. After riding a short distance, 
we turned into a private road whieh led by a 
hearer way, and the man at whose house we 
turned off said that before we were out of sight 
he saw about twenty of the robbers coming: 


*This may have been the mother of our precious 
friend Abigail Mott, afterwards wife of our honored 


friend Richard Mott. A.M. was a woman of 
strong mind and remarkable virtues. Few, if any, 
could be found more exempt from fault or foible, and 
few have attained to a higher place in the affections 


of the good and wise, or to greater dignity as mothers 
~* ’ gr gnity 
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old grass of the last year’s growth covering the 
fields, and the public roads grown up with grass. 
It was an affecting sight, which filled my mind 
with a gloomy horror not to be described, in re- 
flecting upon the savage effects of inhuman war. 
From the ferry we rode two miles to Flushing, 
and lodged at the widow Thorn’s, and on the 
24th attended their meeting, held at a private 
house. Although many strangers were present 
the room was not nearly filled; so reduced is 
that meeting which was once regarded as the 
largest in America. We rode to West- 
bury and lodged at Samuel Way’s, and on the 
25th (being the sixth of the week) attended the 
Select Meeting. Next day commenced the 
Yearly Meeting of business, which held until 
Sixth day the lst of 6th month. There were 
many valuable Friends in attendance, and the 
meeting was measurably favored: but in trans- 
acting the affairs of the church there is room 
for improvement in a deep feeling after the mind 
of Truth, which keeps our own spirits from being 
busy, and preserves in the harmonious labor for 
Truth’s honer. I thought they were in a much 
better situation than when 1 was there nine 
years before. The cause of the Yearly Meeting 
being held at Westbury, was, that since 1776 
the British had used Friends’ Meeting House at 
Flushing,forastore house. Friends here had been 
for along time much tried with German soldiers 
billeted upon them, which appeared likely to 
continue. One friend, at whose house I lodged 
three nights, had seventeen. During the Year- 
ly Meeting my companion and I lodged one 
night at Elias Hicks’ in Jericho, two at Henry 
Post’s, one at John Willis’, and three at Thomas 
Seaman’s. There were present from Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, Thomas Carrington, Wm. 
Jackson, John Lloyd, George Churchman, 
Warner Mifflin, Isaac Wilson, Jacob Lundy, 
Sarah Hampton, Mary Pearsal, and D. C. 
“The evening after the close of the meeting, 
T. Carrington, G@. Churchman, Warner Mifflin 
and I, rode to Joseph Pearsal’s in Cow Neck.” 
The case of difficulty which D. C. had been 
helpful in settling in 1772, (see No. 7,) was in 
reference to the acknowledgment of this Friend 
and his wife for outgoing in marriage. They 
were both reinstated, and, says D. C., “ they now 
appeared hopeful and solid.” On Seventh day 
they crossed the ferry, and lodged with Joseph 
Castings, “an ancient Friend on Frog Neck.” 
“This neighborhood ve rt with Refugees, 
when we turned out our horses in the evening, 
there seemed little hope that we should see them 
in the morning. When we arose next day, four 
were gone out of sight. We meant to ride ten 
miles to a meeting on our way to Rhode Island 
Yearly Meeting, our time being very short to 
reach it, but were now under the necessity of 
staying the meeting at West Chester. This 
afternoon two of our horses were found tied in 
the woods, but those of George Churchman and: 
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another Friend could not be found. George 
obtained a beast from a Friend who concluded 
to stay the next day and search further, 
and, if unsuccessful, to walk seventy miles to 
his home. We then rode to James Mott’s, at 
Mamaroneck. He was much concerned on ac- 
count of our horses, thinking it very probable 
they would all be taken in the night, it 
being reported that near 200 men had been 
spread, to waylay all the roads, for the purpose 
of plundering Friends on their return; but the 
meeting having held three days longer than 
usual, he hoped they were chiefly withdrawn.” 

We may ask our friends to sympathize in the 
interest with which we contemplate the present 
position of our pilgrims. Having their citizen- 
ship in a realm beyond the reach of the perils 
and commotions that caused so many bearts to 
sicken with dismay, they found, with that bon- 
orable Elder and enlightened Christian, the 
father of our late beloved friend, Richard Mott, 
a congenial resting place, which afforded one of 
the choicest specimens of rational comfort, of 
true old fashioned Quaker hospitality, known in 
the palmiest days of our Society, or perhaps in 
any day. Their hosi was a Prince in Israel, 
and even with the certainty that evil meu were 
around them, and with the prospect of being 
robbed that night or on the morrow, we cannot 
doubt that their conversation “ flowed like water 
after summer showers.” Could we have a list 
of the relatives and neighbors assembled, and a 
faithful report of the colloquies, the narrations, the 
solemn communings, and the words of prayer 
and praise uttered that evening, we might indeed 
spread before our readersa ‘ feast of fat things.” 
Alas, the tongues are silent that could have 
told of the social delights, and the spiritual re- 
freshments, of an evening at James Mott’s. 

“Next morning,” D. Cooper writes: “ We 
found all our horses safe. Thomas Carrington, 
Warner Mifflin, George Churchman and I set 
off for Rhode Island Yearly Meeting,* with Val- 
entine Jenkins of the Oblong for a guide. His 
horse had been taken from him, and he was now 
on foot, but a young man in the company 
offered to let him have his beast, and he would 
walk home. A number of other Friends rode 
with us a few miles, and then took leave. We 
afterwards heard they did not go far on their re- 
turn, before they were met by the robbers, who 
took their horses, saddles, &e. Among these 
Friends were two women, one of them a daughter 
of Valentine Jenkins. On my homeward way, I 
learned that Friends in going to and returning 
from Yearly Meeting lost upwards of sixty 
horses, also saddle-bags, great coats, cloaks, 
&c. ; some the clothes off their backs and money 
out of their pockets. 

We dined at Richard Titus’ at the American 


*The concern of John Lioyd did not include New 
England. 
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lines, and were suffered to pass, on a promise to 
stop at head quarters and acquaint the General. 
But he was not there, and we had to ride three 
miles back to meet with him. His name was 
Waterbury, a big, stern looking man. When I 
saw him, surrounded with his officers and sol- 
diers, I concluded we had now got intothe lion’s 
mouth. On learning that our business with him 
was to obtain liberty to proceed on our journey 
to Rhode Island Yearly Meeting, he replied 
with a complaisant smile: ‘Oh, gentlemen, no- 
body offers to hinder good Friends from going 
where they please.’ And saying he was going 
our way he mounted his horse and rode with us 
several miles, and on parting, shook hands and 
wished us a good journey.” 

Taking their route through Connecticut, our 
pilgrims passed Norwalk and Fairfield, (both 
burnt by the British), New Haven, &c., and on 
Sixth day, says D. C., “we rode upwards of 
thirty miles to Woonsocket or Smithfield, where 
the Yearly Meeting was sitting. The meeting 
for worship began the day before, (Fifth day,) 
the select meeting this morning, and that for 
business at 11 o’clock. We entered the latter 
at one o'clock, attending the sittings till their 
close on the ensuing Fourth-day afternoon. For 
the future it was ordered that the meetings of 
Ministers and Elders should commence on 
Fourth-day morning at 10 o’clock. By a pre- 
vious rule, such who paid any tax wholly for 
the support of war, should be dealt with as 
offenders, but Friends were allowed to pay 
mixed taxes, a part whereof was for civil pur- 
poses and part for war, nor were the sufferings 
of those who declined to pay these taxes receiv- 
ed or recorded. This subject now occasioned 
wuch debate, which resulted in a minute direct- 
ing such sufferings to be ‘recorded as their tes- 
timony against war. 

“In addition to our company, James Thom- 
son, Samuel Smith, and John Foreman were in 
attendance. After the meeting, W. Mifflin, G. 
Churchman and I rode fifteen miles to Moses 
Brown’s, at Providence.” After attending 4 
meeting and witnessing a marriage at this city, 
they were accompanied to Monthly Meeting at 
Acoaxet on Seventh-day, by the well known and 
much loved Moses Brown, who was then about 
forty years of age, and whose exemplary and 
useful life was further prolonged for about three 
seore years, when, having nearly completed a 
century, he passed to a higher life. He piloted 
them to several meetings and visits to the sick. 
One of the latter, at Joshua Devol’s, had been 
confined to her bed twenty one years. At Dart- 
mouth Monthly Meeting (called Poniganest) 
where they met Moses Brown’s wife, with James 
Thornton and Samuel Smith, it was computed 
that over one thousand people were assembled. 
At New Bedford, Sixth month 19th, he writes : 
“Six of us from the westward, with a number 
of other Friends, took boat for Nantucket, and 
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ran the rough passage of twenty leagues in 
eight and a-halfhours. [ lodgedat Wm. Rotch’s; 
his son William, a promising young man, having 
been at Yearly Meeting, returned with us, and 
took me to his father’s. This island extends 
from west to east fourteen miles, with an average 
width of between twoand three miles.* Before 
these troubles it contained 7,000 inhabitants; 
now about 5,000. The people live in the town 
which is on the north side, six miles from the 
west end, and have now about 430 milch cows 
and as many dry cattle. Their cows are kept in 
the summer by herdsmen, who take them out 
each morning from two to six miles. They have 
had above 10,000 sheep at a time, but the hard 
winter and driving snows in 1780 killed and 
drove into the sea the greatest part of them. 
They are now earnestly recruiting their stock. 
There grows no timber on the island, nor are 
there any enclosures except some low ground 
which they mow. 

‘Wm. Rotch has six children; William, 
Benjamin, Thomas, Lydiaand Mary. Elizabeth 
Rotch, his wife, is sister to Sarah Barney. He 
is an Elder, a truly excellent man, and like a 
father to the whole island. He possesses great 
abilities, yet is exceedingly modest and hum- 
ble. Chief of the time before meeting we spent 
in visiting the sick and infirm; which service 
was greatly owned by the good Master, The 
select meeting began on Sixth-day at the 8th 
hour; one meeting on Seventh, and two on 
First-day.” [A Yearly Meeting for worship 
was held in Nantucket for seventy-five years,— 
from 1708 to 1783, and it seems probable that 
this may have been the season for holding it.] 
“Qn Second-day their Monthly Meeting was 
held, and it adjourned tothe next day. A large 
committee was therein appointed, to assist over- 
seers in reforming deviations, &c. Being de- 
tained by stormy weather on Fourth-day, we 
had a sitting with this committee and the over- 
seers, which I think was the most tendering 
season since I left home. It is remarkable that 
in this great meeting, there has not, for a long 
course of years, a Friend come forth in the min- 
istry that has been approved, and they have but 
one minister (Elihu Coleman) among them.” 

It will be observed that D. C. describes Nan- 
tucket meeting asa great one. In 1701, John 
Richardson speaks of visiting this island, 
‘‘ where,” he says, “there were but very few 
Friends.” Thirty years afterward, he made a 
second visit, and says: “we met with many in- 
nocent plain Friends.” The first established 
Friends’ meeting for worship there, was held in 
1704. A Monthly Meeting was established in 
1708, being set off from that of Rhode Island. 











*The dimensions of the island are given by Dr. 


Thomas as fifteen miles in length—average width 
three to four miles :—area 50 square miles. Popu- 


lation in 1850, 8452, in 1855, only 8069, 


A second meeting for worship, called “ North 


appellation of “ Nantucket Monthly Meeting for 
the northern district ”—and two monthly meet- 
ings were held from this time till Fifth month, 
1829. 
met with, after having run well for awhile, be- 
came associated with those who, under the profes- 
sion of greater spirituality, went into affecting ex- 
tremes of ranterism, and brought reproach upon 
the profession of Truth. 
other schism in the Society of Friends, se//- 
righteousness appears to have been the prominent 
cause and very root of the evil; so that the 
words of Paul may be applicable: “ They being 
ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about 
to establish their own righteousness, have not 


is of God: for Curist is the End of the law 
for righteousness to every one that believeth.” 


the island, experienced in their full force, 


that Quarter by the late Yearly ae 
liam Rotch’s wife and son William, 


The wind having died away, we had a tedious 
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Meeting,” was instituted, in 1792, which was in 
1794 constituted a Monthly Meeting, with the 























Some of the persons whom David Cooper 


























In this as in every 



































submitted themselves to the righteousness which 











Our pilgrims, having been storm-stayed on 








“the winds that winnow 
Her shrubless hills of sand.” 


“On Fifth-day, the 28th,” continues D. C., 
“we set sail for Sandwich Quarterly Meeting, 
this Monthly Meeting having been joined to 
Wil- 
onathan 
Macey and wife, Jethro Mitchell and daughter, 
Daniel Starbuck and many other Friends ac- 
companied us, making thirty-seven of us in all. 





















































passage, and were all night on the water. On 
Sixth-day noon we landed half a mile from the 
meeting house, attended monthly meeting and 
lodged at Richard Lake’s. At 9 o’clock on 
Seventh-day morning, the select meeting began. 
They had not held one for several years before, 
and now there was but one minister and two 
elders beside those who came from Nantucket, 
and this minister (the only one in their Quarter 
on the main land) is, I fear, of little service 
among them. To this Quarter, Timothy Davis 
formerly belonged. He and his party claim 
the meeting houses of Friends, and the lots they 
stand upon ; alleging they are the true Quakers, 
and that those who have disowned them have 
apostatised from the first principles of Friends.’”’ 

Moses Brown, in a letter to Samuel Allinson 
in 1783, says: “Timothy Davis remains as 
heretofore in a state of separation ; and of late 
he and his followers have manifested themselves 
in an irreconcilable disposition by their petition 
to the Massachusetts Assembly, and letter to. 
our Meeting for Sufferings, copies of which I 
have sent to James Pemberton desiring him to. 
show them to thee. The petition was preferred 
and acted upon without the knowledge of 
Friends. We are preparing an inguiry into all 
the circumstances by a committee, in order to 
make an application to the Assembly, and to. 
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clear the Truth and Friends, if it be thought 
worth further notice; but as their petition is 
dismissed, and some Friends are doubtful of 
taking so much notice of the matter, while 
others think it necessary, I have requested James 
to take some of you together, and collect your 
views on the subject.” 

D. C. continues: “ The Quarterly Meeting for 
business opened at eleven o'clock. I staid to 
the meeting for worship on First-day, Seventh 
month Ist, and in the afternoon believing it 
right to return home, I took leave of James 
Thoraton, Samuel Smith, Thomas Carrington, 
George Churchman, Warner Mifflin, Moses 
Brown and wife, and divers other Friends with 
whom I had been in company for several weeks, 
and who had become very neartome. It was an 
affecting parting, and a season not to be forgot- 
ten. The other western Friends, intended to go 
further eastward.” 

From the view thus given of the weak state 
of the church in this section and at this junc- 
ture, and of the inflammable materials existing, 
one schism having just taken place, and another 
in the not remote future, though as yet unde- 
veloped, we cannot resist the conclusion that 
Friends in New Jersey had been directed by 
profitable Wisdom, in witholding their creden- 
tials from a minister, who, though unquestion- 
ably endowed with a gift, was in bondage to 
eccentricities which he declared to be “ poiuts 
of faith,” in which he regarded himself as 
Jorerunner to a reformation, and which might 
probably have increased the tendency to a con- 
fusion of which the Holy Head of the Church 
is not the author. 


For Friends’ Review. 


WRITTEN IN REPLY To ScripTruRE Questions VERSI- 
FIED, PUBLISHED IN FouRTH MONTH LAST. 


Peninah, in whose evil heart, unworthy thoughts pre- 
vailed, 

With bitter jest and scorning words pure Hannah oft 
assailed. 

King Saul, whose haughty spirit sought for bound- 
less power and fame, 

Fought valiantly, and long contrived to gain an 
empty name : 

A NAME alone, that owns no beauty, nor has power to 
give 

Those feelings true, those virtues pure, that with the 
good should live. 

The goodly Ezra, titled scribe, and skilful with the 


- pen, 

Transcribed the law by Moses given, to guard the 
acts of men. 

Elijah, pure of heart and mind, his Lord’s command- 
ments love, 

With talents rare and purpose true in wisdom’s path 
did move ; 

But evil ones with jealous heart, his life essayed to 


gain ; 

Then through the wilderness’ dark depths, where si- 
lence holds her reign, 

.He took his lone and weary way, and wished that he 
could die 
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For those pure truths, that noble law, proceeding 
from on high. 

While there his wearied form reposed, a shining one 
did come— 

An angel,—heavenly messenger, from out his 
Father’s home; 

And twice did bid him rise and eat, that he might 
journey on, ; 

Renew his strength, increase his faith, complete the 
work begun. 

He left the Juniper’s green shade, to Horeb’s Mount 
retired, 

And by that ‘still small voice” was told the ser- 
vice God desired. 

Isaiah’s gifted tongue did speak of Syria’s over- 
throw, 

In startling eloquence foretold that Israel low must 
bow. 

The loving Ruth in tender tones, portrayed her faith- 
ful heart ;— 

“Naomi, I will cleave to thee, ’till death our lives 
shall part.” 

Gehazi’s heart so hardened grew, that falsehood 
there found rest; 

And even his master sought in vain, for truth within 
his breast. 

Og, widely known as Bashan’s king, at Edrei was 
laid low, 

His giant frame, renowned for strength, before the 
foe did bow. 

No mortal power, no human skill, can turn the dart 
away, 

When God decrees that here below man shall no 
longer stay. 

*T was David’s hand that touched the harp, and woke 
that thrilling strain, 

Within whose heavenly sounding tones nought evil 
could remain ; 

He played for Saul, whose spirit writhed in sorrow 
deep distressed, 

But ere those notes had died away his tortured frawe 
found rest. 

On wooden pulpit Ezra stood, while reading Moses’ 
law 

To multitudes whose eager minds instruction sought 
to draw ; 

Attentive ears were listening there, to pure truths 
freely given ; 

Forms low were bowed, prayers fervent raised in 
trusting faith to heaven. 

The generous Esther, full of love for kindred sorely 
tried, 

Plead well their cause, when for this act life was the 
sacrifice ; 

But heavenly mercy, ne’er denied to those whose 
faith is firm, 

Failed not now, and stayed the hand that fain would 
do her wrong. 

On Mount Gilboa’s bloody plain, Saul drew his part- 
ing breath ; 

His servant struck the final blow, that laid him low 
in death. 

Paul, true to church, and true to State, by friendship’s 
chain was bound 

To Timothy, whose “ unfeigned faith” his minor 
virtues crowned. 

His cloak, his books, and parchment too, at Troas 
left behind, 

To this true one, this loving friend, were trustingly 
consigned. 

King Solomon, for worthy deeds and wisdom wide 
renowned, 

The love, the confidence and praise of kings from far 
had found ; 

And Hiram king of Tyre proclaimed the pleasure 
’twould afford, 
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To aid this noble king to erect a temple for the 
Lord. 


Then stately cedars groaning bowed proud heads 
and branches fair; 

Then ceased the fir tree’s feathery plumes to stir the 
summer air ; 

For these as presents rare were given, to frame that 
lofty dome ; 

And borne by gallant ships were sent across the 
sea’s white foam. 

Paul’s friend, Epaphroditus named, at Philippi was 
found, 

A faithful writer of those truths that he would spread 
around, 

Twas Gideon, toiled in threshing wheat, and by the 
press concealed 

From Midian’s host, that sought to slay his kindred 
on the field. 

On Olives’ mount our Lord oft trod in deepest soli- 
tude, 

Or with a “chosen few” retired in search of heaven- 
ly food. , 

Here, too, with words of love he sought to cheer the 
drooping heart,” 

To bid the soul renew its faith and act that noble 
part, 

Which leads our thoughts from earth away to brighter 
realms above, 

Where in fair bowers of fadeless bliss dwells pure 
unchanging love. 

King David mourned in piteous tones the death of 
one so young, 

His lovely boy, of talents bright, his “ fair-haired 
Absalom ;” 

“O! could J but have drunk the cup, thus early to 
thee dealt, 

Its bitterness had been far less than that which now 
is felt ; 

But thou art gone; the shaft of death spares not 
even youthful bloom, 

While J, a sorrowing branch, am left alone to 
journey home.” 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


—-— tee 
HOW SHOULD A CHILD BE TRAINED? 


“Train up a child in the way he should go: 
and when he is old, he will not depart from it.” 
Prov. 22: 6. 

It is important that the training of children 
should commence very early, and the essential 
requisites for the work are gentleness united with 
firmness, patience, and an affectionate sympathy 
in all that interests them, maintaiping entire 
freedom and openness of manner, and pirays 
remembering that love is the most powerful in- 
flueace to draw their tender minds in the way 
they should go. 

Precious, indeed, are the little ones to us who 
watch over them with anxious care, and if we 
truly love them, we think often of their souls. 

Great is the responsibility of parents, and it 
isthrough the aid of Divine Grace alone that we 
can train our beloved offspring for heaven ; that 
we can teach them by example as well as precept, 
guard them from evil, and instil into their youth- 
ful hearts the great truths of the gospel. 

As it is by watchfulness and prayer that the 
Christian is preserved in the right way, so it is 
by these means that he is enabled to fulfil the 
duties which belong to the parental relation. 


W. 
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Obedience is the first lesson for the little child 
to learn, and truthfulness in all things should be 
a leading point in every planofeducation. Beware 
of over-indulgence, for we shall surely spoil our 
children if we let them have their own way— 
if we see them do wrong and do not correct 
them. 

“ Fathers and mothers, do not forget that chil- 
dren learn more by the eye than they do by the 
ear. 
“The best of schoolmasters will not imprint 
on their minds as much as they will pick up at 
your fireside. Imitation is a far stronger princi- 
ple with children than memory. What they see 
has a much stronger effect on their minds than 
what they are told. Take care then what you 
do before a child. Be an example in words, in 
temperance, in faith, in charity, in kindness, in 
humility. Think not your children will practice 
what they do not see you do. You are their 
model picture, and they will copy what you are. 
Your reasoning and your lecturing, your wise 
commands, and your good advice—ali this they 
may not understand, but they can understand 
your life.” * If we really feel the value of our 
own souls, and our need of the Holy Spirit to 
renew, sanctify and quicken them, weshall bealso 
concerned for our children, and will endeavor 
faithfully to lead them unto Christ, who said, 
‘« Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


—_—— oe 
Selected or Friends’ Review. 
GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


“Tf any man speak, let him speak as the ora- 
cles of God; if any man minister, let him do 
it as of the ability which God giveth: that God 
in all things may be glorified through Jesus 
Christ; to whom be praise and dominion for 
ever and ever, Amen.” 1 Pet. iv. 11. 

A true minister, a faithful witness of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and of his power and 
coming, must be an example both in doc- 
trine and conversation among all people; and 
therefore the Apostle Paul wrote to Timothy, 
as a gospel minister, 2 Tim. iv. 1,2, “I charge 
thee before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall judge the quick and dead at bis ap- 
pearing and his kingdom; preach the word ; 
be instant in season, out of season; reprove, re- 
buke, exhort, with all long-suffering and doc- 
trine.”’ ‘Let no man despise thy youth, but 
be thou an example of the believers, in word, in 
conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in 
purity. Take heed unto thyself, and 
unto the doctrine ; continue in them ; for in do- 
ing this thou shalt both save thyself and them 
that hear thee.’’ May all who are called to the work 
of the ministry be fervently engaged in watch- 
fulness and prayer, that, through the sanctify- 
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ing power of the Holy Spirit, they may witness 
that purity of heart by which they may adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things, 
and be made effectual irstruments in the Divine 
Hand in turning people from darkness to light, 
and from the power of satan unto God. 

The qualifications and endowments of true 
ministry are set forth in the prayer of the royal 
Psalmist. Psalm 51: 6,7, 10,11, 12,18. “ Be- 
hold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts; 
and in the hidden part thou shalt make ‘me to 
know wisdom. Purge me with hyssop and I 
shall be clean: wash me and I shall be whiter 
than snow.” ‘Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within me. Cast 
me not away from thy presence; and take not 
thy holy Spirit from me. Restore unto me the 
joy of thy salvation ; and uphold me with thy 
free Spirit; then will I teach transgressors thy 
ways; and sinners shall be converted unto 
thee.” 

How necessary it is that those who have re- 
ceived the divine gift should dwell low in hu- 
mility before the Lord; in all their exercises 
reverently waiting upon Him for the arising of 
His light and life in their hearts, that their 
preaching may be in demonstration of the spirit 
and of power. May all remember who it was 
that said, ‘“‘ Without me ye can do nothing ;” 
our sufficiency isin Him. “ And if we are not 
to speak our own words, or take thought what 
we should say to men in our defence, when ex- 
posed for our testimony, surely we ought to 
speak none of our own words, or take thought 
what we shall say, in our testimony and minis- 
try in the name of the Lord, to the souls of the 
people: for then, of all times, and of all occa- 
sions, should it be fulfilled in us, ‘ for it is not 
you that speak, but the Spirit of my Father that 
speaketh in you.’””—Penn’s Rise and Progress. 


REVIEW. 
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Tue Kansas Inprans.—A recent letter from 
our friend Thomas H. Stanley, dated at Ameri- 
cus, Lyon co., Kansas, gives information of a 
more gratifying character than we have hereto- 
fore received respecting the condition and pros- 
pects of the Kaw or Kansas Indians. Their 
position has been less favorable than that of 
some other tribes for progress towards civiliza- 
tion When T. H. Stanley and his wife arrived 
among them in the autumn of 1857, their Re- 
serve was settled upon by white people, who 
contended that the Indians were not located 
according to treaty, and would soon be removed. 
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This was very discouraging to those who felt an 
interest in the improvement of this poor tribe. 
Lately, however, the white settlers have had to 
remove, leaving the Reserve clear for the Indians 
to occupy. 

Within the last few months, the land has been 
allotted to the Indians, in severalty, forty acres 
to each, and by the Ist of the present month, it 
was thought one hundred and fifty stone houses 
would be built for them—one for each family. 
Their agent bas procured two thousand five 
hundred dollars to supply them with oxen, 
ploughs, harpess, hoes, seeds, provisions, Xe. 
Our friend T. H. Stanley had the pleasure last 
month of attending their council, with the agent, 
who had just returned from Washington, and 
made a very satisfactory report, distributing, 
at the same time, a part of the farming imple- 
ments which he had obtained for them. It was 
very gratifying to T. H. 8. to see the anxiety 
manifested by the Indians to get the agricul- 
tural tools and plant their crops, and he spent 
most of his time, during the week, in giving 
them instruction in ploughing, &e. “I now 
have the satisfaction,” says T. H. Stanley, “ of 
seeing what I have much desired for many 
years; but we are just commencing the labor 
in this responsible and interesting field. The 
clouds are clearing away and things look 
brighter for the future. Two buildings, thirty 
by sixty feet each, and two stories high, are 
being built to accommodate a school, and the 
laborers connected with it, on the manual-labor 
plan as much as practicable. The Indians wish 
Friends to take charge of the school, and the 
Indian Department of the Government is con- 
senting to their doing so.” 

Under date of Fifth month 18th, T. H. S. 
writes, “ We have had a number of Indians to 
see us daily of late, wanting corn, beans and 
pumpkin seed to plant, and I have lent them 
ploughs, oxen aud horses. Myself and my 
oldest son are assisting them in getting started 
to farming. Many of them are very awkward 
at first, but thus far they are doing quite as 
well as I could expect. In some respects they 
are like children, and need instruction and en- 
couragement. I am glad to be able to assist 
them a little, and they seem to appreciate what 
IT can do for them. We feel anxious that they 
should improve in a moral and religious sense, 
and I trust they have made a little advance.” 
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It is earnestly hoped that the opportunity 
thus presented to extend Christian care and 
labor in promoting the welfare of these poor 
Indians will be cheerfully embraced by our 
Western Yearly Meetings ; nor should the faith- 
ful, persevering and self-sacrificing efforts of our 
friend, Thomas H. Stanley, be overlooked. It 
is evident that pecuniary means placed in 
his hands could be, and, we believe, would be 
efficiently applied for the benefit of the Indians, 
and would enable him more largely to accom- 
plish the benevolent objects which led him to 
reside in their vicinity. 

HoME-MADE Motasses.—A_ correspondent 
writes that the citizens of Washington Town- 
ship, Hamilton County, Indiana, have taken 
much interest in raising the Chinese sugar-cane, 
and last year they manufactured, according to 
statistics carefully collected, twelve thousand 
one hundred and forty-one (12,141) gallons of 
very good syrup. This quantity was nearly 
sufficient to supply the wants of the people, 
so that little molasses was brought into the 
township last year. A good deal of sugar was 
made from the sugar-maple trees last spring, 
but nota full supply, and it is believed that 
more will soon be produced from the cane, as 
the process becomes better understood. 

The value of the Chinese sugar-cane, and the 
adaptation of the climate and soil of the West 
to its cultivation, having been satisfactorily 
proved, it is hoped that a largely increased 
quantity of seed has been planted this season. 


Frienps 1n Kansas.—A correspondent in- 
forms that Kansas Quarterly Meeting, composed 
of the three Monthly Meetings in that State, 
was held the first time, at Cottonwood, on the 
7th inst., and, considering the scattered locations 
of Friends, was largely attended. An orderly 
and promising company of young people were 
present. The business was conducted in unity. 
Phebe R. Gifford, a minister from M assachusetts, 
was in attendance, and her gospel labor was in- 
Structive and encouraging. She had appointed 
a public meeting for worship at Emporia, on 
the evening of the 8th, which was expected to 
be very large. 


EMANCIPATION IN THE District or Co- 
LUMBIA.—In a recent number of “ The Press,” 


a daily paper of this city, edited by John W. 
Forney, Clerk of the U. S. Senate, we find the 
following important testimony respecting the 
good results thus far observed in Washington 
from the immediate abolition of slavery. Not 
less striking is the description of the char- 
acter and effects of slavery upon Southern so- 
ciety aud the country at large. 


‘“‘The emancipation of slaves in the District 
of Columbia was one of the most suggestive 
events of the age. It was an example and an 
illustration. The great idea of the past century, 
the idea which had associated and identified it- 
self with our institutions, was at last tried by a 
practical test. Good results came from it; none 
of the evils dreaded and prophesied have beea 
manifested. It was a simple measure of legisla- 
tive policy, and was established amid great op- 
position and feeling. Yet it was succeeded by 
no agitation, no outbreaks of popular prejudice. 
The District of Columbia is now a free territory 
by the easy operation of a statute law—by what 
enemies of the measure called forcible emancipa- 
tion—and yet the District of Columbia is as 
pleasant and as prosperous as at any period of its 
history, There has been no negro saturnalia, 
no violent outbreak of social disorder, no at- 
tempt to invade those barriers of social distine- 
tion that must forever exist between the African 
and Anglo-Saxon.[?] It was said that property 
would depreciate—that there would be excesses 
and violences, that the negro would become in- 
soleut and unbearable—that the city of Wash- 
ington would become a desolated metropolis— 
that negro labor would become valueless—that 
hundreds of the emancipated negroes would flock 
to the Northern States. We have seen no such 
results as yet; we know that nothing of the 
kind is anticipated. We have yet to hear of 
the first emancipated negro coming to Philadel- 
phia. Labor moves on in its accustomed way, 
with the usual supply and demand. We do not 
think a white woman has been insulted by an 
emancipated negro; we are confident that no 
emancipated negro has sought the hand of any 
fair damsel of marriageable age and condition. 

Society is the same in Maryland and Ken- 
tucky. In accomplishing emancipation in the 
District of Columbia, we have shown the timid 
that their fears were but of the imagination, the 
mere prejudices of education. Slavery has been 
the cancer of the Southern social system. We 
employ an old metaphor, perhaps, but it is a 
forcible and appropriate illustration. It rooted 
itself into the body of Southern society, attack- 
ing the glands, terminating in an ill-conditioned 
and deep disease, and causing the Republic ex- 
cruciating pain. It became schirrous and indu- 
rated. It brought disaster and grief upon them, 
and the sorest of evils upon us. It brought us 
blood and civil war, ruined commerce and deso- 
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lated fields, blockaded ports, and rivers that swarm 
with gunboats instead of merchant vessels. It 
was tolerated as a necessary evil, until its extent 
and virulence made it incumbent upon us to 
terminate it, as such, or be terminated by it. 
The champions of this institution, not content 
with submitting to the toleration and protection 
of our great Northern free community, have 
made it the pretext for aggression and insult, 
and by their own acts are accomplishing its 
downfall. The emancipation of slavery in the 
District of Columbia was the necessary and nat- 
ural result of the Southern rebellion. It is but 
the beginning of the results the rebellion must 
surely bring. The wedge has only entered the 


log, and heavy blows are falling upon it day by 
day.” 


ee 


Diep, on the 2d of Sixth month, 1862, Bensamin A. 
OverMAN, in the 42d year of his age, an esteemed 
member of Blue River Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Washington Co., Indiana. 

This dear friend was much attached to the princi- 
ples of Friends, led a quiet exemplary life, was pa- 
tient, prayerful and uncomplaining through his pro- 
tracted illness, and just before his death said to those 
around him, “My dear friends, I can remain with 
you but a short time longer—do not grieve so much 
for me ; my way is clear and all is bright and peace- 
ful ; yes, glorious, glorious, I thank thee, Oh, Father 
eternal.” He then quietly fell asleep, leaving the 
consoling evidence that it was indeed in Jesus. 


, on the 11th of Fifth month, 1862, Rosamonp 
Kester, wife of George Kester, in the 46th year of 
her age, a member of Muncy Monthly and Greenwood 
Particular Meeting. Her friends have the consoling 
belief that their loss is her eternal gain. 


——, on the 23d of Second month, 1862, Samug. 
Woopy, an esteemed member of Blue River Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. He bore a protracted illness 
with patience and resignation, and his friends have 
the consoling belief that his end was peace. 

, on the 12th of Ninth month last, Jesse B. Joun- 
80N, in the 56th year of his age. He was firmly at- 
tached to the principles and doctrines of Friends; 
and bore a protracted illness with Christian fortitude 
and resignation, giving much good counsel to his 
family and friends, manifesting much concern for 
their present and eternal welfare, with unbounded 
love for all, evincing that his Heavenly Father had 
given him evidence that He would take him to Him- 
self. : 


Also on 12th of Eleventh month last, Ann JoHNson, 
in the 17th year of her age, daughter of Jesse B. and 
Mary Ann Johnson, and a member of West Union 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ind. 


, at Pleasant View, Iowa, on the 3d inst., 
Exiza H. Gauss, wife of Nathan P. Gause, in the 37th 
year of her age, a member of Lynn Grove Monthly 
Meeting. About her 18th year, under a sense of re- 
ligious duty, she requested to become a member of 
our Religious Society, and was received into mem- 
bership. A few days previous to her last sickness, 
when returning from a visit to some relations, she 
told her husband that she thought it would be her 
last to them. Her illness of two weeks duration was 
severe, but she bore it with resignation, and, believ- 
ing she would not recover, gave directions, with calm- 
ness, how her funeral should be conducted. Her de- 
parture was easy and peaceful. 
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Diep, near Mount Pleasant, Ohio, on the 5th of 
Fourth month, 1862, Minton E., son of Elnathan and 
Hannah G. Pettit, (latter deceased) aged nearly 19 
years, a member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. 

During an illness of about eight weeks, this dear 
young Friend was never heard to murmur or com- 
plain, and as his end drew near he was several times 
engaged in vocal supplication. He seemed marvel- 
lously sustained in the hour of death, calling his re- 
latives to his bedside, and taking leave of them in 
turn with a degree of calmness and composure which 
seemed calculated to deepen the conviction upon 
their hearts, that the sting of death had been taken 
away, and that through the unmerited mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus his purified spirit was about to be 
wafted to the realms of eternal bliss and happiness. 


—_—_— +08 
Extracted for Friends’ Review. 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


“The Old Scriptures may appear in them- 
selves dry and iusipid, but when you consider 
them as typical of the new, and affording a 
strong collateral testimony to the truth of Rev- 
elation, as describing the circumstances, man- 
ners, and anecdotes of a peculiar chosen people, 
whose history, rebellion, captivity and dispensa- 
tion are interwoven with the whole system of 
Christianity, you will read them with a greater 
relish, and more goodly edification. Jesus 
Christ is the foundation of the prophets and 
apostles; all the incidents you read, point to Him 
as their origin and eud—the great corner stone 
in Zion—the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world—the bondage of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, is an image of our captivity to 
sin ; and their deliverance, of our redemption 
through the blood of Christ. Their journeying 
through the wilderness is a strong picture of our 
wearisome journey through this vale of tears. 
Moses is the type of the Saviour, making waters 
of comfort gush from the stony rock. The 
manna is the tood of His words—and the waters 
are the graces of His Holy Spirit. The beau- 
tiful and affecting history of Joseph is an em- 
blem of that better personage who was envied, 
hated, persecuted and murdered by his brethren 
for the general salvation. Abraham is a strik- 
ing image of the Almighty offering up His only 
son, and all the ceremunies of the Law point to 
that true Blood of sprinkling—which alone can 
take away the sins of the world. Thus is every 
page holy; thus every word when rightly un- 
derstood is indeed spirit and is life. But of 
all the Scriptures the Gospels are certainly the 
most edifying and instructive ;—they are plaia, 
forcible and spiritual ;—they come from the very 
mouth of holiness and wisdom, and do not ad- 
mit of any wrong construction, or doubtful inter- 
pretation. 

“If there was only the fifth chapter of St. 
Matthew’s gospel extant, we should have an in- 
comparable abridgement of Christianity, sufli- 
cient to direct our faith, to animate our practice 
and flash confusion on that host of writers who 
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have built so many wrong and dangerous opinions 
on the pretended basis of revelation. Do not 
read much at a time—meditation is the stomach 
which digests this food, and there is such a con- 
densed richness in the Scriptures that you should 
reflect many hours for reading one, and a single 
verse will often suggest ample food for serious 
contemplation.” 


————_—28 —___ 


From The London Friend. 
FIELD SPORTS AND MANLY CHARACTER. 


“ Nature leaves these objects to a slow decay, 
That what we are, and have been, may be known; 
But, at the coming of the milcer day, 

These monuments shall all be overgrown. 


One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 

Taught, both by what she shows and what conceals, 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride, 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 
Hart-Leap- Well, 


In referring to a discussion which your journal 
announces for the date on which I am writing, 
I venture to assume that it will not have pro- 
ceeded far before it will be evident that the prop- 
osition is violently transposed from its natural 
order, and that ‘our love for ficld sports’ is 
merely one incidental evidence of the ‘manly 
character” of the English nation, that the latter 
is the cause, and the former the effect—one 
amongst many. 

It is still a fair subject for discussion whether 
these “field sports,” in their history and their 
present aspect in relation to modern civilization, 
do or do not present a fair and worthy exhibi- 
tion of the manly character assumed. When 
this may be read the discussion itself’ will be 
superseded, even with those taking part in it, 
by subjects of fresh interest ; but the question 
has points of permanent importance attached to 
it, to some of which I venture to refer. 

It has been sometimes urged, in defence of 
field sports, that such pursuits are preferable to 
slothful indulgence. Now we will not dispute 
this for one moment; and better that hares and 
pheasants should perish by scores, if it must be 
so, rather than any manly character should sink 
beneath its 

“ Domineering faculties of sense.” 

But the less that is publicly said of such sad ex- 
cuse the better ; for in our Society it is esteemed 
the only proper method, to draw our arguments 
from the higher rather than the lower sphere. 
But it is in the undeniable fact that physical 
vigor demands bodily exertion that field sports 
find their apology. Granting this, however, we 
must inquire, What does manly character in- 
clude? Can we not require that the objects it 
aims to accomplish shall comprise some intel- 
lectual or moral aim, and that we have a right 
to refuse the title of “manly” to any pursuit 
Which does not embody such aim ? 

Thus, in view of the advantages of physical 


exertion, great value is attached to such studies 
as Botany, Geology, and Physical Geography, 
in all advanced systems of education; and in 
practical esthetic culture, as advocated with 
such enthusiasm by one of the great writers of 
the day,* we learn how some of the highest 
qualities of our nature require physical exertion 
for their successful cultivation. It seems to us 
that apologies for field sports come with a bad 
grace from amongst a class who have every 
facility and inducement for manly culture of a 
more effective and comprehensive nature. In- 
deed, we think that the field sports of the pres- 
ent day are sometimes used as an apology for 
omitting many enterprises of more “ pith and 
moment,” and that the combination they afford 
of physical excitement with social ease, forms 
a compromise with many noble characters, in- 
stead of attempting those distant and more self- 
denying exertions which we have a right to ex- 
pect they might undertake. 

Your last number contains some account of the 
efforts of the 7%mes correspondent and others in 
Southern Italy, directed to remove the gross 
illiteracy which clouds that fair province. 
Friends could not join the renowned Garibaldi 
in his war of emancipation; but what lasting 
and substantial help to true liberty some half- 
dozen young Friends might afford, who should 
deny themselves for a few months the comforts 
of their homes, and, with manly disregard of 
personal inconvenience, set themselves to work 
as an educational brigade, which would defy 
“reaction” more effectually than Cialdini’s 
legions ! 

Friends have sometimes been accused of too 
great devotion to the pursuits of commerce, 
though we know how partial such a charge is. 
But there are often opportunities, in connexion 
with commercial pursuits, for the exercise of 
those qualities of physical endurance which 
“field sports” are supposed to foster. In the 
case of our vast dependency in India, now fally 
committed to our responibility, what a magnif- 
icent field for the exercise of the highest and 
most comprehensive powers which go to make 
up a truly manly character! How trivial the 
sports of our narrow region compared with the 
certain dangers, but the splendid possibilities, of 
a semi-commercial enterprise in India! 

But there is one special field for exercising 
that perfection of manly character, which a care- 
fully civilized young Englishman presents, and 
for which it has often seemed to myself that 
certain classes of young Friends are singularly 
well adapted. I allude to that of exploration 
and geographical discovery, a department in 
which I do not remember that any Friend has 
distinguished himself.t Many of the class to 





* Ruskin. 

+ Of course I except the valuable exertions of 
certain Friends incidental to their religious mis- 
sions, 
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which [ allude enjoy all the appliances which 
position, leisure, varied scientific, and linguistic 
acquirements can give. And, besides, a young 
Friend has a moral training which remarkably 
fits him for endurance of fatigue, combined with 
a readiness to spend his strength for the good of 
others, and which a pioneer of civilization, like 
Dr. Livingstone, can turn to such noble practical 
account. It has often seemed to the writer as a 
reflection on the younger portion of our Society 
that no name from amongst them has become 
illustrious under this head. It may seem to 
omit the condition of physical exertion to allude 
to questions of social or political economy ; but 
are there not in connection with these subjects, 
some matters which demand sterner efforts than 
our philanthropic palliatives can afford, and 
which demand the fullest exertion of power, and 
that of a far higher character than any field 
sports ever require ! 

From the form in which the question is pro- 
posed for discussion, it appears to include a ret- 
rospective glance which must embrace a _refer- 
ence to the laws by which “field sports’ have 
been protected and fostered. What will become 
of “ manly character” in an exposition of that 
grim record? The initial capitals of that his- 
tory are illuminated with the lurid reflection from 
the devastations of Norman William, caused by 
his pitiless desire for the “field sports” of his 
day. These sports afforded scope for the grati- 
fication of those animal powers and fierce pas- 
sions which a lifetime of war had rendered like 
a second nature to the marauders who triumph- 
ed at Hastings: there was danger and there was 
endurance, but there was the most reckless dis- 
regard of human life, and atrocious cruelty. To 
take a long step to our modern times, we have 
the circle of evil illustrated by game preserves 
and “ battues,” poachers and felons; a pitiful 
but a mischievous parody on the early days of 
field sports. And how fares it with manly char- 
acter within the circle described,—the butchery 
by noblemen in the “ battue,” and the demor- 
alization of the agricultural laborer by the 
temptation to clandestine field sports ? We have 
not alluded to the question of humane feeling 
involved, but which is, nevertheless, an eesential 
in true manly character. For this we can bet- 
ter refer the reader to the whole poem quoted 
from at the commencement, and which we think 
fairly exhibits both sides of the question. For 
those who have not opportunity to refer to it, 
we venture again to quote— 

“ Gray-headed shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 
Small difference lies between thy creed and mine: 
This beast pot unobserved bv nature fell ; 

His death was mourned by sympathy divine ” 


W. M. W. 


From Good Words. 
CONCERNING ATMOSPHERES: WITH SOME 
THOUGHTS ON CURRENTS. 
(Concluded from page 654.) 

A very disagreeable atmosphere, diffused by 
various persons, is that of suspicion. Some one 
has done you a kind turn, and your heart warms 
to the doer of it. But Mr. Snarling comes in; 
and you tell him in hearty tones of the kind 
turn, and of your warm feeling towards the man 
that did it. Mr. Snarling doubts; hints ; in- 
sinuates; suggests a dep and traitorous design 
under that kind act: perhaps succeeds in chill- 
ing or souring your warm feeling; till, on the 
withdrawal of the unhealthy atmosphere, your 
better nature gets the upperhand again. And 
when next you meet the kind, open face of the 
friend who did you the kind turn, your heart 
smites you as you think what a wicked, sus- 
picious creature you were while within the 
baleful atmosphere of Snarling. You have 
seen, I dare say, very shallow aud empty indi- 
viduals, who fancied that it made them look 
deep and knowing, to say that beggars, for the 
most part, live in great luxury, and have money 
in the bank. That may be so in rare cases; 
but I KNow that the want of the poor is often 
very real. It comes, doubtless, in some meas- 
ure, from their own sin or improvidence ; and 
as, of course, you and I never do wrong, let us 
throw a very large stone at the poor creature 
who is starving to-day, because she took a full 
meal of bread and butter and tea four days 
since. I have heard a man, with great depth 
of look, state that a certain cripple known to me 
could walk quite well. I asked the man for 
his authority. He had none, but vague sus- 
picion. I told the man, with some acerbity 
(which I do not at allregret), that I knew the poor 
man well, and that I knew he was as crippled 
as he seemed. It looks knowing to declare of 
some poor starved creature that he is more rogue 
than fool. Whenever you hear that said, my 
reader, always ask what is the precise charge in- 
tended to be conveyed, and ask the ground on 
which the charge is made. In most cases 
you will get no answer to the second question ; 
in very many no intelligible answer to the first. 
It would be a pleasant world to live in, if the 
people who dwell init were such as they are repre- 
sented by several persons known to me. I re- 
member an outspoken old Scotch lady, to whom 
I was offering some Christian comfort after 4 
great loss. I remember how she said, with @ 
look as if she meant it, “ If I did not believe all 
that, I should take a knife and cut my throat!” 
It was an honest confession of her faith, though 
made in unusually energetic terms. And 
might say for myself, if I had not some faith in 
my race, it would be better to be off to the wil- 
derness at once, or, like Timon, to the desolate 
shore. The wants of beggars, even of the least 
deserving, are, for the most part, very real. As 





















































OR 


Friendship improves happiness, and abates 
misery by doubling our joy, and dividing our 
grief. — Addison. 
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for their luxuries, they are generally tea and 
buttered toast. Sometimes fried ham may also 
be found. Poor creatures! These things are 
the only enjoyments they have; and I, for one, 
am not ready with my anathema maranatha. I 
have known very suspicious and uncharitable 
persons who were extremely fat ; doubtless they 
lived entirely on parched peas. And all the 
sufferings of the poor are not shams, paraded to 
the eud of obtaining pence. I look back now, 
over a good many years, to the time when I was 
a youth at college. I remember coming home 
one night, between eleven and twelve o’clock, 
along a quiet street in a certain great city. | 
remember two poor girls standing in the shelter 
of the wall of a house, leaning against the wall, 
from the drenching rain. Neither noticed me. 
I see yet the deadly white face of one,—the 
haggard, sick look, as she crouched by the wall, 
and leaned on the other’s shoulder, as if just re- 
covering from a faint. I hear yet the anxious, 
despairing voice with which the other said to 
her, “ Are you better now?’ The words were 
not spoken at me, or spoken for the ear of any 
passer-by. All this was on the dark midnight 
street, amid the drenching rain. It was a little 
thing; but it brought home to one the suffering 
that is quietly undergone in thousands of places 
over Europe each day and night. 

Probably you have known people, who were 
placed in a sphere where the atmosphere, moral 
and physical, was awfully depressing. They 
did their work poorly enough; and many 
blamed them severely. For myself, I was in- 
clined to wonder that they did so well. Who 
could be a good preacher in certain churches 
of which | have known? I think there are 
few men more sensitive to the moral atmosphere 
than the preacher. There are churches. in 
which there is a hearty atmosphere : others, in 
which there is a chilly atmosphere ; others, with 
a bitter, narrow-minded, Pharisaic ; others, with 
an atmosphere which combines the pragmatic, 
critical, and self-sufficient, with the densely 
stupid. But passing from this, I say that most 
men, even of those who do their work in life 
decently well, have only energy enough to do 
well if you give them a fair chance. And 
many have not a fair chance: some have no 
chance at all. There are human beings set in 
@ moral atmosphere in which moral energy and 
alacrity could no more exist than physical life 
in the choke-damp of the mine. Be thankful, 
my friend, if you are placed in a fairly healthful 
atmosphere. You are doing fairly in it; but 
ina different one, you might have pined and 
died. You are leading a quiet Christian life, 
free from great sin or shame. Well, be thank- 
ful; but do not be conceited : above all, do not 
be uncharitable to those for whom the race and 
the warfare have been too much. 

I have said that it is the more energetic of 
the race that diffuse a moral atmosphere ; the 


ordinary members of the race feel it. The 
energetic give the tone; the ordinary take it. 
There are minds whose nature is to give out; 
and minds whose nature is to take in. But 
most men have energy enough, if rightly 
directed, to affect the air somewhat ; and though 
the moral ingredient they yield may not be 
much in quantity, it may be able to supply just 
the precious ozone. Let us try to be like the 
sunshiny member of the family, who has the 
inestimable art to make all duty seem pleasant ; 
all self-denial and exertion, easy and desirable ; 
even disappointment not so blank and crushing; 


throughout the home, without a suspicion of 
the element that chills and pinches. You have 
known people within whose influence you felt 
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who is like a bracing, crisp, frosty atmosphere 




















cheerful, amiable, hopeful, equal to any thing ! 
Oh, for that blessed power, and for God’s grace 
to exercise it rightly! 1 do not knowa more 
enviable gift than the energy to sway others to 
good; to diffuse around us an atmosphere of 
cheerfulness, piety, truthfulness, generosity , mag- 
nanimity. It is nota matter of great talent ; 
not entirely a matter of great energy; but 
rather of earnestness and honesty—and of that 
quiet, constant energy, which is like soft rain 
gently penetrating the soil. It israther a grace 
than a gift; and we all know where all grace is 
to be had freely for the asking. 

You see, my reader, | have spoken of atmos- 
pheres and currents together. Forevery moralat- 
mosphere is of the nature of a moral current. 
As you breathe the atmosphere, you feel that 
there is an active force in it: that you are 
beginning to drift away. It is not merely a 
present sense of something, that comes over 
you; but you know that it sets you floating on- 
ward to something beyond your present feeling. 
The more frequent tendency of a moral atmos- 
phere is to assimilate your moral nature to 
itself. Perbaps all atmospheres, if you live in 
them long enough, tend to this. But there are 
some atmospheres which, just at first, are so very 
disagreeable, that their effect is repellent; they 
tend to make you wish to be just as different 
from themselves as you can. But the refined 
person, at first revolted by a rude and coarse 
atmosphere, will, in years, grow subdued to it; 
and the pure young soul, shocked and disgusted 
at the first approach of gross sin, comes at last 
to bear it and to exceed it. Yes, the ultimate 
tendency of all moral atmospheres upon all or- 
dinary people, is to assimilate them to the ele- 
ment in which they live. Let men breathe 
any atmosphere long enough, and this will fol- 
low; save in the case of an exceptional man 
here and there. It is a very bad thing for a 
young person to be much among worldly people, 
or among mere money-making people. Let us 
not cry down money ; it is a great and powerfal 
thing. You remember, it was not money, but 
the over love of money, that was the “ root of 
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all evil.” But it is most unhappy to live 
among those from whose entire ways of think- 
ing and talking you get the general impression, 
that money is the first and best thing ; and that 
the great end of life is to obtain it; and that 
almost any means may be resorted to for that 
end. All this is not said in so many words, but 
it pervades you unseen; you breathe it like an 
unwholsome malaria. You take it in, not 
merely at every breath, but at every pore. 
And the result of years of this is, that the 
warm hearted, generous youth grows into the 
sordid, heartless old man ; and that the enthusi- 
astic young Christian is sometimes debased into a 
very chilly, lifeless, and worldly middle age. 
And now, before I end, let me say this. 
There is a certain blessed influence which can 
mingle itself with every moral atmosphere that 
a human being can honestly breathe ; and which 
can make every such atmosphere healthful. You 
know what I mean. It is the influence of that 
Holy Spirit, whose presence the Redeemer said 
was more valuable and profitable than even his 
own ; and who is promised without reservation 
to all who heartily ask His presence. And you 
know, too, that we have a sure promise, that if 
we build on the right foundation, the current 
of our whole life will tend towards what is 
happy and good. There may bea little eddy 
backwards here and there, and sometimes what 
seems a pause, but it is in the direction of 
these things that the whole current sets; it is 
towards these that “all things work together.” 
I firmly believe that the natural tendency of all 
moral currents, apart from God’s grace, is down- 
wards. Apart from that, we shall always grow 
worse: with it, we shall always grow better. 
Believe me, my reader, when I say, that if all 
our life and all your lot be not hallowed in 
all of the Blessed Spirit, you may be sure that 
you are breathing a moral atmosphere which 
wants just the precious ozone that is needful to 
true health and life. And if you have not, 
penitently and humbly, confided your soul to 
the Saviour, you may know that you are drift- 
ing with a current which is certainly bearing 
you on tewards all that is evil and all that is 
woful. It is sad to see the poor little pale and 
sickly children of some dark, stifling alost in a 
large city ; poor little things who never breathed 
the free country air; who are living in an un- 
wholesome atmosphere within doors and without, 
in which they are pining, and growing up weak 
and nerveless : but it is more sad to see the im- 
mortal soul stunted, emaciated and distorted, 
through the unhealthy moral air it breathes. 
It must have been a miserable sight, the little 
boat with the man im itasleep, drifting smoothly 
and swiftly along, beyond human reach, towards 
the tremendous cataract: but it is more misera- 
ble, if we saw it rightly, to see a human soul, ip 
spiritual sleep, drifting day by day towards the 
fearful plunge into final woe. Let us pray, my 
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reader, for both of us, that God would be with 
us by his Spirit, and keep us in all ways that 
we go: that in all our life we may breathe the 
Atmosphere of His presence; and by the Cur- 
rent of all our life be brought nearerto Himself! 
A. K. H. B. 


——-48-2 —___—_—_. 
LET US GO FORTH. 
HEB. xiii. 13. 


Silent, like men in solemn haste, 
Girded wayfarers of the waste, 

We pass out at the world’s wide gate, 
Turning our back on all its state ; 
We press along the narrow road 
That leads to life, to bliss, to God. 


We cannot and we would not stay ; 

We dread the snares that throng the way; 
We fling aside the weight and sin, 
Resolved the victory to win ; 

We know the peril, but our eyes 

Rest on the splendor of the prize. 


No idling now, no wasteful sleep, 
From Christian toil our limbs to keep; 
No shrinking from the desperate fight ; 
No thought of yielding or of flight; 

No love of present gain or ease, 

No seeking man or self to please. 


No sorrow for the loss of fame; 

No dread of scandal on our name ; 
No terror for the world’s sharp scorn; 
No wish that taunting to return; 

No hatred can our hatred move, 
And enmity but kindles love. 


No sigh for laughter left behind, 

Or pleasures scattered to the wind ; 
No looking back on Sodom’s plains; 
No listening still to Babel’s strains, 
No tears for Egypt’s song and smile ; 
No thirsting for its flowing Nile. 


No vanity nor folly now ; 

No fading garland round our brow ; 
No moody musings in the grove ; 

No pang of disappointed love ; 

With the brave heart and steady eye, 
We onward march to victory. 


What though with weariness oppress’d ? 
’T is but a little and we rest. 

This throbbing heart and burning brain 
Will soon be calm and cool again. 
Night is far spent and morn is near,— 
Morn of the cloudless and the clear. 


’T is but a little, and we come 

To our reward, our crown, our home! 
Another year, it may be less, 

And we have crossed the wilderness, 
Finish’d the toil, the rest begun, 

The battle fought, the triumph won! 


We grudge not, then, the toil, the way ; 
Its ending is the endless day |! 
We shrink not from these tempests keen, 
With little of the calm between ; 
We welcome each descending sun ;— 
Ere morn, our joy may be begua! 
— Bonar 


“It is not hastily reading, but seriously medi- 
tating upon holy and heavenly traths, that makes 
them prove sweet and profitable to the soul. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreian INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool 
to the 7th inst. have been received. 

Great Brirain.—The government, at the request 
of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, had ordered two 
steamers to be prepared for making further surveys 
and soundings in the Atlantic Ocean, on the proposed 
route for a new telegraph. A member had given 
notice in the House of Commons of an intended mo- 
tion in favor of establishing communication between 
Europe and America by steamers calling every alter- 
nate day at Cork, with a telegraphic communication 
off Crookhaven or Cape Clear. 

A general agitation had commenced in East Lan- 
cashire to induce the government to remove all 
duties on cotton goods imported into India, as a 
means of relieving the distress in the manufacturing 
districts. A large district out-door meeting had 
been called to discuss the question. The distress 
in Lancashire appeared to be on the increase, 17,000 
persons in one district alone being dependent upon 
charity. Great efforts were being made for their re- 
lief. 

Thousands of colonists have sailed from London 
for the purpose of founding a new colony in New 
Zealand, to be called Albertland. 

Francs.—The Moniteur published an imperial 
decree reducing the French army in Rome to a 
single division, consisting of three brigades, under 
Gen. Montebello. 

Accounts from the manufacturing districts re- 
present the prospects of the silk and other crops as 
satisfactory. 

An official notification of the blockade of the 
Mexican ports of Tampico and Alvarado was pub- 
lished. 

Iraty—The Parliament had adopted, 189 to 33, a 
resolution approving the recent course of the Minis- 
try, and expressing confidence in it. The govern- 
ment, wishing to put an end to agitation, had de- 
cided that the proceedings of the rifle societies should 
be suspended in Lombardy. 

Germany.—The Federal Diet has declared null 
and void the new electoral law of Hesse Cassel, 
which compelled every voter to recognize the valid- 
ity of the decrees abolishing the liberal Constitu- 
tion of 1831. The Hessian Ministry has resigned, 


_and the Elector, submitting to the decision of the 


Diet, has accepted the resignation and formed a new 
Ministry. 

Mexico.— Accounts to the Ist inst. confirm the de- 
feat of the French troops by the Mexicans on the 5th 
ult., with a loss of 500 killed and 900 taken prisoners ; 
the latter, however, were released, as the victors had 
not food for them. 

The Mexicans were actively fortifying the capital, 
and the French were expected to march against it 
when reinforcements should arrive. The English 
Minister had concluded a treaty with Gen. Doblado. 
The French had delivered the Custom House at Vera 
Cruz to the authorities appointed by Almonte. The 
receipts, after paying expenses, are to be deposited 
im an iron safe, having three keys, which are to be 
given to the English, French and Spanish Consuls. 


Domestic.—Under the Treasury regulations re- 
specting the resumption of commerce with places 
Tescued from the domination of the rebels, shipments 
may now be made to Memphis and all other places 
12 possession of the U.S. forces, subject to inspec- 
tion by the military commanders at the ports of 
arrival and destination. Two steamers, loaded with 
cotton, sugar and molasses, have left Memphis for St. 
Louis. Postal communication with Memphis has 
been resumed. 


Christopher P. Walcott, of Ohio, has been con- 
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firmed by the Senate as Assistant Secretary of War, 
in place of T. A. Scott, resigned. 

The public debt of the Southern Confederacy is 
stated to be $410,000,000. 

Lord Lyons, the British Minister at Washington, 
has gone on a visit to England. 

The Missouri State Convention has voted to con- 
tinue the present Provisional Government in that 
State. A bill for submitting to the people a scheme 
for the gradual emancipation of the slaves was de- 
feated by a vote of 52 nays to 19 yeas. Governor 
Gamble sent a message to the Convention, calling 
attention to the joint resolution relative to aiding 
the States in emancipation, adopted by Congress at 
the President’s suggestion, and to the propriety of a 
courteous response from the Convention to the prop- 
osition. The message was referred to a special 
committee, together with resolutions declaring the 
proposition entitled to the deliberate and respectful 
consideration of the people of the State, and that, 
although the Convention had not felt authorized to 
act on the question at present, it desired to recog- 
nize the generous spirit displayed by the government, 
as well as.the patriotism and ability of the President 
in his efforts to subdue the rebellion. These reso- 
lutions were favorably reported on by the committee 
and were adopted, yeas 37, nays 23. The Conven- 
tion has closed its sessions. 

The minister of Denmark at Washington has ad- 
dressed a letter to Secretary Seward, setting forth 
the advantages offered by the island of St. Croix for 
the employment of persons of African extraction, 
and proposing, on behalf of his government, to take 
charge of those within our lines, or who may here- 
after come within them, and to locate them at St. 
Croix, to be worked as apprentices, at regular wages, 
for aterm of three years, and then to be uncondition- 
ally freed from servitude. 

The Union feeling in Norfolk is rapidly increas- 
ing. Trade is reviving, and a number of vessels are 
loading and discharging cargoes. 

By a proclamation of the President, 4,500,000 acres 
of land in Oregon are to be sold in 10th month next. 

The railroad bridge at Harper’s Ferry has been re- 
built. 

Military Affairs. —By order of the Secretary of War 
the department of the Mississippi is extended ‘so as 
to include the whole of the States of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. All the officers on duty in those States 
will report to Major General Halleck. The Mountain 
Department is extended eastward to the road run- 
ning from Williamsport to Martinsburg, Winchester, 
Strasburg, Harrisonburg, and Staunton, including 
that place, and from thence in the same direction 
southward until it reaches the Blue Ridge to the 
southern boundary of the State of Virginia. The 
Department of the Shenandoah is extended eastward 
to include the Piedmont and the Bull mountain 
range. 

Gen. Schofield, commanding in Missouri, has issued 
an order offering an amnesty to rebels who will sur- 
render themselves and their arms to U. S. officers, 
take the oath of allegiance and give security for loy- 
alty in future. 

Late accounts state that after the evacuation of 
Corinth, the rebel General Hindman retreated to 
Arkansas, with the troops from that State, and that, 
receiving news of the surrender of Memphis and the 
defeat of the rebel fleet, 2 steamer was sent up the 
St. Francis river and destroyed several thousand 
bales of cotton. Thirty thousand bales are said to 
have been destroyed by the rebels at Memphis. 

Beauregard is said to be still retreating, and to 
have reached Okalona, on the Mobile and Ohio 
railroad. Gen. Buell with 60,000 men, comprising a 
part of his own and the whole of Gen. Pope’s forces, 
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is pursuing him. Several divisions of Gen. Hal- 
leck’s army are engaged in repairing railroad 
bridges and putting the roads in order. The road 
from Corinth to Grand Junction will be open ina 
few days, affording easy and speedy communication 
with the North. The rebel army is reported to be 
disorganized and mutinous. 

News from Charleston to the 10th inst., has been 
received. The U.S. forces, under Gen. Benham had 
occupied James Island, under the protection of the 
gunboats, which held possession of Stono river toa 
point about five miles from Charleston. Several 
skirmishes have taken place between detach- 
ments of the rebel and Union armies. The rebel 
force at Charleston has been largely reinforced, it is 
said by a part of the army from Corinth. 

A detachment of the rebel army at Richmond, on 
the 13th proceeded to Garlick’s landing, on the 
Pamunkey, burned two schooners and killed several 
teamsters, They then proceeded to a point on the 
railroad four miles from the White House, with 
a view of burning the bridge at that place, fired 
into a train that was passing at the time, and de- 
stroyed the telegraph wire, after which they returned 
to Richmond. 

A sharp fight between Jackson’s forces and a de- 
tachment from Gen. Shields’ command, under Col. 
Carroll, took place at Port Republic on the 10th inst. 
Col. Carroll had been sent thither on the previous 
day to burn the bridge at that place, in order to 
prevent Jackson from crossing it, but he failed to do 
so, and was attacked, early in the morning, by a 
greatly superior force, and after a battle of five 
hours, with heavy loss on both sides, was obliged to 
fall back. No later reliable information of the move- 
ments of the two armies has been received. 

Concress.—Tbe Senate, on the 10th, passed the 
bill making donations of land for the benefit of agri- 
cultural colleges, with an amendment limiting the 
number of acres to be taken from any one State to 
1,000,000 ; also the bill making further »ppropriations 
for civil expenses for 1862 and 1863, including an 
appropriation of $9500 for a Commissioner and Con- 
sul-General to Hayti, and $4500 for one to Liberia. 
A memorial from citizens of Utah, asking admission 
as a State under the name of Deseret, was presented, 
and referred to the Committee on Territories. Reso- 
lutions were adopted asking the Secretary of War for 
information whether any claims had been made by 
citizens of the United States for destruction of pro- 
perty by Federal troops, whether measures had been 
taken to ascertain the damage in such cases, and 
what was its amount; and instructing the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to inquire whether further legis- 
lation is necessary for the proper control of the con- 
tingent expenses of the State Department. On the 
1ltb, Dixon, of Conn., offered a resolution, which 
was laid over, declaring that all acts of secession 
alleged to have been adopted by any State Conven- 
tion or Legislature are, as to the Federal Union, null 
and void ; that while such acts may subject indi- 
vidual actors therein to penalties, they do not affect 
the relations of the States to the United States Gov- 
ernment, but are acts of rebellion and hostility on 
the part of the individuals engaged im or assenting 
to them, and that such States are still members of 
the Federal Union and subject to the obligations im- 
posed by the Constitution, and their loyal citizens 
are entitl-d to all the privileges guaranteed thereby. 
The Judiciary Committee reported back the bill to 
establish Provisionul Governments in certain cases, 
with a recommendation that it pass. The bill pro- 
viding for additional surgeons of volunteers was 
passed. Wilson, of Mass., introduced a bill supple- 
méntary to the act abolishing slavery in the District 
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of Columbia. It provides for the cases of claimants 
who are minors, wives, or military or naval officers, 
extends the benefit of the act te slaves hired out of 
the District, whose masters reside therein, and pro- 
vides for a solicitor to represent the Go vernment be- 
fore the Commissioners. The bill appropriating 
$150,000 for certain post routes passed on the 13th, 
The Committee on Foreign Relations reported a bill 
to carry into effect the treaty with Great Britain for 
the suppression of the slave trade. An amendment 
to the Naval Appropriation bill was adopted, abolish. 
ing spirit rations in the navy after the lst of Eleventh 
month next, with a commutation of five cents per day, 
A message from the President on the 14th transmitted 
a memorial on behalf of the State of New York in 
favor of the enlargement of the Erie and Oswego 
Canals, and asked the attention of Congress thereto. 
The Naval Appropriation bill passed on the 16th, an 
amendment providing that no slaves be employed in 
the navy-yards, &c., having been rejected. The bill 
for additional surgeons for the volunteers passed on 
the 17th as amended by the House. A resolution was 
offered to prohibit the increase of legal-tender Trea- 
sury notes, and to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue $100,000,000 of Treasury ten-days’ 
certificates, bearing five per cent. interest, in addition 
to the $50,000,000 already authorized ; laid over. An 
amendment to the Pacific Railroad bill was adopted, 
fixing the commencement o1 the 100th degree of W. 
longitude, within the Territory of Nebraska. 

The Committee of Ways and Means of the House, 
on the 11th reported a bill authorizing the issue of 
$150,000,000 of Treasury notes not bearing interest, 
of the denomination of not less than five dollars, to 
be receivable in payment of loans made to the United 
States and of public dues, except duties on imports 
and interest ; and of claims against the United States 
except interest on bonds, notes and certificates of 
debt or deposit ; also to bea legal tender. The bill 
was ordered to be printed. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee was instructed to report a bill providing that 
courts-martial shall not hereafter sentence to the 
penitentiary officers and men found guilty, and also 
to discharge all persons now confined on commit- 
ments of such courts for offences not held infamous 
at common law. On the 12th, the Committee of 
Ways and Means reported back the Tax bill, stating 
that the Senate had made 314 amendments, many of 
them unimportant. On motion of Stevens of Pa., the 
House non-concurred in the amendments, and asked @ 
Committee of Conference. The Senate bill defining 
the pay and emoluments of certain army officers was 
passed with amendments, one to give citizenship to 
all volunteers who serve and are honorably dis- 
charged, on proving one year’s residence, and an- 
other to punish fraudulent contractors by court-mar- 
tial with fine and imprisonment. The Senate bills, 
appropriating $100,000 to enable the Secretary of 
the Navy to contract for raising vessels sunk in 
United States waters ; providing additional surgeons 
for volunteers ; and requiring grand and petit jurors 
in U. 8. Courts to take an additional oath to the 
effect that they have not joined in or aided the re- 
bellion, were passed on the 13th. On the 16th, the 
Committee on elections reported against the applica- 
tion of C. H. Foster for admission as a Representa- 
tive from the 2d Congressional district of North 
Carolina. The bill granting lands to the States and 
Territories in aid of colleges for agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, and a bill amending the Patent Office 
law, passed on the 17th. The House concurred in the 
Senate’s substitute for a bill formerly passed by the 
House, which forever prohibits slavery in the Terri- 
tories now existing, or which may hereafter be formed 
or acquired, 





